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Point Four Before Congress 


More than fifteen months after it was proposed by 
President Truman as Point Four of his inaugural 
address, the “bold new program” to aid under- 
developed countries has yet to get underway. Action 
in both the executive branch and the Congress has 
been slow. 

The purpose of the program is to help the under- 
developed nations of the world, largely those in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, produce more goods 
and raise their standards of living. The methods 
to be used are two: first, through technical assistance 
—the sharing of modern techniques to improve 
agriculture, health, education, industry; and second, 
by encouraging the lending of funds which are 
necessary to carry out these projects. (See TRrEnps, 
December 12, September 19, July 11.) 


Present Status of Program 


As we go to press, the status of the program is 
this: 

Technical Assistance—A bill authorizing U. S. 
action has passed the House, and a different bill 
has been favorably reported to the Senate by its 
Foreign Relations Committee. Senate action is ex- 
pected shortly. In both Houses of Congress, the 
authorization for technical aid under Point Four 
is included with omnibus bills authorizing other for- 
eign aid, including the European Recovery Program. 

Stimulating Investment—Bills have been favor- 
ably reported by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of both Houses, but action is not expected 
soon. These bills would provide guarantees against 
certain risks to private U. S. investors in the under- 
developed countries, through the Export-Import 
Bank. 

U. N. Action 


Meanwhile, plans for carrying out part of the pro- 
gram through the United Nations have been de- 
veloped. Last fall the General Assembly unani- 
mously approved several resolutions setting up ma- 
chinery in the Economic and Social Council to 
coordinate the work of the U. N. and the specialized 
agencies on technical assistance. Programs and pri- 
orities were agreed upon. 


The Assembly also asked the Secretary General 
to call a Technical Assistance Conference, at which 
member governments would pledge contributions to 
a special fund. The first $10 million in this fund, 
the Assembly said, should be divided as follows: 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 29°; U. N. 
Secretariat, 23%; World Health Organization, Pay 
U. N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, 14°/; International Labor Organization, 11%; 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 19%. 
These agencies have plans in readiness and can 
begin work once the funds are made available. 

The Technical Assistance Conference, delayed 
several times, is now scheduled for the middle of 
May. Since the United States will have to be the 
largest contributor, it would be difficult to hold 
the Conference until our Congress has taken action, 
and until the U. S. representatives know the amount 
for which they may commit the United States. 


Size of Program 


One of the major issues in Congressional debate 
has been the size of the program and the amount 
to be contributed by the United States. The Admin- 
istration asked $45 million for technical aid for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. This was cut by 
the House to $25 million. The amounts needed for 
technical aid are small in comparison with other 
foreign aid programs and defense expenditures, but 
they seem large to an economy-minded Congress. 
Some Congressmen expressed the fear that this year’s 
program would be an entering wedge, and that the 
requests would grow by leaps and bounds. In answer 
to this objection, two points were made: first, that 
the cost of technical aid will always be comparatively 
small, since it is limited by availability of personnel 
and by the rate at which it can be absorbed by the 
underdeveloped countries; second, that this money 
is well spent because of its long-range importance for 
United States security and prosperity. 


Relation to the U. N. 


Another main issue has been the degree to which 
the program should be carried out through the 


United Nations. In the Senate hearings, there was 
some unwillingness to have funds allocated to the 
U. N., on the theory that we could “do it better by 
ourselves.” The Herter bill, considered but not ap- 
proved in the House, would have given a less im- 
portant role to the U. N. Lae 

The present bills, in both Senate and House, leave 
it up to the President to determine which projects 
shall be carried out through U. N., which by re- 
gional machinery (such as the inter-American agen- 
cies), and which by bilateral arrangements between 
the U. S. and another country. As tentatively sched- 
uled, if the $45 million requested is appropriated, 
around $25 million would be earmarked for U. N. 
projects. 


Sparks Fly in Washington 


The recent charges in the halls of Congress against 
various individuals connected with the Executive 
branch for alleged disloyalty, Communist leanings 
or spying, have created new interest in Congres- 
sional procedure. 

Quite apart from the merits of any specific case, 
there appears to be widespread feeling that the 
manner in which the allegations were made was un- 
necessarily damaging to the individuals involved and 
had repercussions in the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs which should have been avoided. 

As a result, several suggestions have been made. 
One is that action be taken to place a limitation on 


Congressional immunity. This immunity was writ- 
ten into the Constitution, which states (Article I, 
Section 6) that Senators and Representatives shall 
not be questioned in any other place “for any speech 
or debate in either House.” Any change in this pro- 
vision would be exceedingly difficult, probably even 
undesirable. The conduct of Congressional busi- 
ness might be seriously hampered if Congressmen 
could be held accountable for every word said in 
floor debate and in committee. 

A second suggestion has been that action be taken 
along the lines of Senator Lucas’ Resolution, 
S. Con. Res. 2, (see TRENDs of August 8, 1949) which 
would set up a code of procedure for Congressional 
Committees. This Resolution, while providing cer- 
tain safeguards, does not insure verification of facts 
before a person is publicly attacked in Committee. 
There are differences of opinion as to whether this 
can or should be done. 

Behind both these approaches is a desire to see 
decency and fair play prevail in the Congress, par- 
ticularly where individual rights are concerned. 
It is not the privileges enjoyed by members of 
Congress that are being questioned, but the abuse 
of those privileges. 

The special rights given by the American people 
to their legislators carry with them added respon- 
sibility. It is a matter of each one’s code of ethics 
as to how he will conduct himself, and in the last 
analysis the voters will set the standard by the 
representatives they elect. 


eS 
* CURRENT LEGISLATION x 


Displaced Persons (H. R. 4567 *): On April 5, 1950, by 
vote of 58 to 15 the Senate passed H. R. 4567,* to amend 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, after adopting by roll 
call vote of 47 to 25 the Kilgore substitute. This substitute 
virtually restores H. R. 4567 * to the form in which it 
passed the House. The Senate also adopted by voice vote 
the Ferguson amendment, barring entry of any Displaced 
Person who is ineligible or subject to exclusion. The 
conferees are expected to meet on or about April 24. 


European Recovery Program (S. 3304*): This bill, 
which would authorize $2,950,000,000 for the 3rd year of 
ECA, is on the Senate Calendar. It is expected to be 
brought to the floor of the Senate during the week of 
April 17. Meanwhile, on March 31, the House, by vote 
of 287 to 86, passed its foreign aid bill, H. R. 7797, which 
cut $250,000,000 from the $2,950,000,000 requested. The 
House rejected the Burleson amendment to earmark $1,000.,- 
000,000 for purchase of U. S. Agricultural commodities and 
the Fogarty amendment to withhold aid from the United 


Kingdom as long as Ireland remains partitioned. H. R. 7797 
also authorizes $25,000,000 for the Point Four program, a 
cut of $20,000,000 from the amount requested. 


International Trade Organization (H. J. Res. 236 *): 
Hearings have been scheduled by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to begin on April 19, 1950 and to continue 
through the first week in May. No action yet scheduled 
in the Senate. 


Federal Aid to Education: It now looks as though the 
House Education and Labor Committee may not begin 
consideration of the Burke teachers’ salary bill (H. R. 5939) 
until about May 1. Meanwhile, the Lucas Subcommittee 
has completed hearings on school construction legislation. 


D. C. Home Rule (S. 1527 *): Signatures of 40 more 
Representatives still needed on the Kennedy Discharge Peti- 
tion. 


* Indicates League support. 


